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Editorial 


SEPTEMBER sees the holiday season waning and the summer irrevocably over. It sees the pro- 
gressive librarian, as one of our correspondents suggests, making plans for the winter. Possibly 
it may be said that the really alert one has had them made for some time, because it is im- 
mediately on return from holidays, when there is a hint of winter in the air, and daylight 
saving is over, that the average man thinks of how he will spend his leisure in the darker days. 
That, at least, is the theory and many librarians have already set up their displays of suggestions 
to would-be students. 

This winter, however, is the prelude to the centenary year of the Public Library in this 
country. We hope the individual public library will endeavour to exploit the opportunity it 
offers of magnifying, as it deserves to be magnified, the great place the library plays in modern 
life. It is really an astonishing place when we consider the passivity with which it is generally 
accepted. Report after report that passes through our hands shows continuously increasing 
issues ; so much so, that a possible saturation point has been suggested. Library use by ten 
per cent of the community which, in the conditions of 1903, Brown thought a reasonable 
figure, although he was not satisfied with it, would seem today very like complete failure. 
But we have not reached near to 100 per cent use and it is hardly to be expected that we shall. 
There is, therefore, much that can be done, if such a goal is desirable or possible. We doubt 
the possibility, although we do not despair of much wider use than that we encounter today. 
Many municipal members have yet to be converted to the desirability of libraries out of the 
rates, or of libraries at all, even after a century of performance that would have convinced 
any but the hard-core utilitarians who in many places control councils. 

*x * * * * * 

Libraries should never be a party matter. One cannot escape the thought, however, 
that the recent boom in ‘‘ cultural ” public expenditure, from which many libraries felt a small 
influence, is now on the wane. We may have to contend for the means we now possess ; 
we certainly shall not greatly exceed them. For the whole century we have had to fight the 
inveterate rate-cutter. There is nothing novel in the position. This type is returning to local 
councils and is increasingly vocal ; he is especially averse from all Government interest, which 
he calls interference, in local affairs, as if there were any local affairs which are not, in some 
degree, national. This fact of growing stringency may have effects on the development of 
libraries which are likely to be disappointing. 

* * * 

The author of that a of cat-books, Charles, Michael Joseph, has in his new book, 
The Adventure of Publishing (Allen & W ingate), dealt with many interesting matters from our 
point of view. He has a few ideas about public libraries, with which he is not unsympathetic : 
it is the ‘‘ free ” business that offends his sense of justice. He says: “‘ in their laudable desire 
to provide a service of educational and recreational value to the community, public library 
authorities are inclined to overlook the simple fact that authors and publishers must live. 
No publisher will quarrel with the view that people who are too poor to pay for books should 
have them provided free—that is, at the expense of ratepayers in general. Both publishers and 
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authors have a responsibility to society and free books are at least as important as free boots 
and milk. But it is manifestly unfair to the providers of books to expect them to supply their 
wares to the community as a whole in return for the paltry sum which each borrowed book 
earns for its author and publisher.” 

We pause, with several questions in our mind which every librarian knows, to remark 
that this is the first time any publisher has recognized that authors and publishers might have 
a duty of this sort to the community. He goes on, 

“ The remedy is simple. Books should be lent free of charge only to those below a certain 
income level.”” And he elaborates this, suggesting from public library borrowers a fee but 
one ‘* Still well below the fee charged by the commercial lending library.” There are some 
librarians who feel that, did the Libraries Acts allow it, a charge should be made for current 
fiction. On the other hand, there is the view that the community has the right to provide any 
agreed want of its members. The “‘ means test ” that Mr. Joseph suggests is quite impracticable 
and would be intolerable to readers. The arguments for charging are based on a series of 
assumptions which public librarians know to be untenable ; for example, that libraries spend 
a small sum on books. If nearly 2 millions yearly is a small sum in these days of astronomical 
finance figures, he is right; not otherwise. Again, does the return to the author and pub- 
lisher from commercial exceed that from public libraries—and by how much? Are not pub- 
lishers able to rely for their first cost at least on public library buying for really good books ? 
Did they not take a reasonable edition of your adorable Charles, Mr. Joseph; of course 
through their agents or booksellers ? Moreover, readers are seldom buyers of books and 
many of those who are have become so through the use of libraries. The case for current 
fiction only on a payment can be argued although we do not concede it ; for non-fiction it 


cannot. 
* * * * * * 


A correspondent writes to ask if parts of the L.A. Examinations are not running away 
completely from general library practice. We are unable to answer this, as no special case is 
instanced. To the impatient student, eager to get on to practical work, or devoted to imagina- 
tive and cultural studies,—and commendably so,—the theory of all librarianship seems a waste of 
spirit and time. There are also many students whose daily round is bounded by the counter 
and shelves of a small branch library and these have difficulty in relating some Studies to 
that round. Perhaps, naturally lured by the A.P.T. scale, they hasten to the examination room 
without adequate equipment. This is a common complaint of the Board of Examiners and 
the result is often disappointment. 

* * * * * 

The death of Bernard Kettle last month, at the age of 88, breaks one more link with the 
library movement and the Library Association of the 1890’s. His dark, vivid and handsome 
personality, which seemed to defy time, made him a man one instantly dete¢ted as unusual 
in any assembly. His librarianship of Guildhall was an agreeable one ; he identified himself 
with the Library Association as a member of the Council for some years, and for a period as 
Honorary Treasurer; he was a jolly and occasionally vigorously critical debater ; and for 
the now old librarians he leaves the memory of an original and in many ways lovable 
personality, 

* * * * * * 

The St. John and Red Cross Hospital Library collectors of books had a good idea when 
they interested in their need ‘‘ high-class Furniture Removers,” and furnished them with 
appeal folders. The results, we are assured, are surprising. ‘* People moving—often to a 
smaller house—welcome such a worthy way of disposing of their surplus books.” People 
have been making such bestowal to public and other libraries of their books for nearly a 
century, but it is still rather remarkable how many “ did not think of it.” 

* * * ok * 

We should like to draw the attention of our contributors and advertisers to the greatly 
increased cost of proof correction and to request them to make their original “* copy ” as clear 
and definite as they can. We feel assured that they will be willing to co-operate with our 
editorial department in this matter. 


. 
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Public Library Re-organisation 
By H. V. Bonny. (Author of “A Manual of Praétical Book Selection) 


Iv has fallen to the lot of many men to re-organise public library services. It is a not uncommon 
practice for new personnel—in various walks of life—to turn things around soon after taking 
over a new job. This may be for better or for worse ; it may suit that individual’s method of 
working ; but the re-organisation of a public library service as instanced in this article means 
rather more than that. It may be undertaken by a man on the eve of his retirement or by a 
young librarian assuming a new appointment. 

Re-organisation is not a thing which should be undertaken for its own sake. There must 
always be a reason for doing a particular job in a particular way. That is a fact which should 
be carefully Studied before any change is made. But, occasions do and will arise when a 
change is necessary. Such change may be occasioned by a new policy formulated by a Com- 
mittee, by a new departure in public library practice, or it may even be permitted by your 
being blessed with additional staff. Its aim must be to give an efficient service. To add toa 
well-worn phrase: ‘ the right book at the right time for the right reader—in the most 
economical and efficient manner possible.” 

No public library can give an efficient service until and unless its records are up to date 
and as perfect as humanly possible. I would lay especial emphasis on this point. “ Window 
dressing ” may be all right, and may indeed be a most desirable feature, but a librarian must 
know what material he has and where to find it. For particular reasons—the incidence of a 
world war, for example, causing shortages of Staff or the destruction of some records and 
Stock by enemy action—one’s records may be incomplete. It is my experience that there is 
no short way out. It is imperative that records should be brought up to date, and that this be 
done within the existing methods of the library. Maybe it is the longest way round, but it is 
certainly the shortest way home. i 

The order in which re-organisation is carried out is of particular importance. The first 
essential is ease of working. That affeéts both public and staff. Suitable arrangements must be 
made in the administrative offices to ensure the easy and most efficient flow of work. Someone 
may have grown old in a particular spot, and got to like it. But, he must not impede the logical 
sequence of events that happen to a book from the time it enters the library in a bookseller’s 
parcel until it is placed on the public shelves and reaches the hands of the reader. Staff should 
not have to run around the library unnecessarily. Intelligent use must be made of a house 
telephone—if it is, or can be, installed. Within the limits of an economic time sheet, staff 
should always be available in the administration and cataloguing departments so as to maintain 
contact with the public service departments when they are open. Time-wasting effort—and 
frustration, both for public and staff—must, if humanly possible be avoided. 

The direét flow of books through the accessions department to the cataloguing and 
processing departments should be organised. Within the departments the flow should be 
direét and obvious—the shelves should be clearly marked. Shelves should be used where the 
books can be seen instead of their being stacked on tables necessitating much searching and 
moving. Similarly, the smooth outward flow of books to the binding department and to the 
Stacks should be organised. Book lifts are very desirable in libraries where two or more floors 
have to be used. Such lifts must be placed where they can be effectively used by the staff— 
the stack lift, for example, must operate between the central, or most used, part of the stack to the 
public service point. More use could be made of conveyor belts. 

The other internal re-arrangement concerns the public departments. Whilst the arrange- 
ment of the book cases in order to yield supervision from the counter is desirable, this should 
not interfere with the logical arrangement of the books, neither should it interfere with the 
freedom of movement within the department. In effect, the arrangement of books, periodicals, 
etc. should be as straightforward as possible. Suitable guides and plans will facilitate the use 
of the department. 

The easy and efficient flow of books through the departments having been ensured and 
our records being as perfect as humanly possible, we may now turn towards the re-organisation 
of the service. The public library exists to provide books and periodicals and to dispense 
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information. Much will depend on the effective provision of books. Probably there are short- 
comings in the book stock. Before these can be remedied it must be made certain that the 
books listed in the catalogue are available. Hence stocktaking is an essential preliminary to the 
overhaul of book stock. 

The overhaul of the book stock will not only include the purchasing of additional items, 
but it will also include the withdrawal of redundant and out of date stock ; and the transference 
of little used, but authoritative, books to the store, provided that their subject is not a transitory 
one for which the demand is unlikely to recur or that they have been superseded. The 
mechanics of book seleétion and the revision of stock have been laid down in the textbooks 
and need not be repeated here. 

Before any alteration in the methods of keeping records is decided upon, we should 
consider the optimum size of the cards and ledgers used. It is much more convenient if all the 
cards are of the same size. Generally, 5 ins. by 3 ins. is the agreed optimum size for catalogue 
cards, stock cards, order cards, etc., but this size is usually found to be too small for suggestion 
and reservation cards and for overdue cards which are best kept at postcard or 6 ins. by 4 ins. 
size. It is imperative that they should be ruled so as to provide space for notes regarding the 
aétion taken in regard to the books in question. It is most useful to have the reservation card 
perforated an inch from the bottom. The information regarding the location of the book can 
be given here, and when the card is ready to be posted to the reader this slip can be torn off 
and, the name of the reader and the time limit for collection having been written on the slip, 
it can be inserted in the book. 

Consideration may have to be given to the charging syStem and the duration of member- 
ship. Short of mechanical methods, there is as yet no better system of book issuing than the 
card in pocket system. It is a small point whether it is better for the borrower to have a card 
or a pocket-ticket, though the latter is generally favoured. In any case only two articles of 
Stationery should be used. At busy periods staff have not the time to handle more—as in cases 
where borrowers’ and book cards are inserted in a dummy pocket. Similarly, self-inking 
date stamps should be used. Clarity of book cards is essential, and re-bookcarding—preferably 
typed—may be necessary. 

In some older libraries the renewal of borrowers’ tickets has not been undertaken. This 
may result in the saving of labour at one end, yet an accumulation of obsolete borrowers’ 
application forms at the other end. A decision will have to be taken regarding the length of 
life of the borrowers’ tickets. The duration of membership should not be dependent upon 
the life of the readers’ tickets (which could be made to last indefinitely, if need be), but rather it 
should be dependent upon the library life of the borrower and how up to date we require 
our Statistics. There will be no undue lack of accuracy in the records if the tickets are renewable 
every three years instead of the usual two years, and there will be a consequent saving of 
Stationery and Staff time. 

The catalogue, as has often been remarked, is the key to the library and it plays a most 
important part in helping the staff to render an efficient and effective service. The comparative 
virtues of the dictionary and classified catalogues are a perennial topic, but | am confident 
in my own mind that if I ever again have to work with a diétionary catalogue | shall arrange 
for its alteration to a classified catalogue at the earliest opportunity. Not that I doubt the 
efficacy of the dictionary catalogue (are not some of our best reference books arranged on the 
diétionary principle 7). But, | do doubt the ability of many assistants to choose the correct 
subject heading unless they have had much training and wide experience. Again, con- 
sequent upon new thought and development, subject headings require alteration from time 
to time, and the work involved is far less if a classified catalogue is used. The classified cata- 
logue can be compiled with less supervision, and without the individual interpretation which 
besets the dictionary catalogue. There are not the mysteries about cataloguing for the average 
public library that some folks would have us believe. Given simple and clear rules, the average 
typist can catalogue the bulk of the books. The subject index can be compiled by suitably 
experienced and qualified members of the Staff. In the case of the dictionary catalogue, too 
much valuable time of the higher professional staff has to be devoted to its maintenance and 
particularly to its consistency, and consequently a greater time lag before the cards are inserted 
in the catalogue, which in itself becomes a more technical job, 
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The easiest way to change over from the diétionary to the classitied catalogue is to with- 
draw the subject entries in the former, having the subject headings copied to form the basis 
of the subjeét index, and to file the cards in classified order. Such a method is only an expedient 
and it will not obviate the need for retyping when occasion permits. 

The catalogue may be described as a mechanical aid to readers but it can never supplant 
the personal service to readers. It can never supplant that service which can be given by the 
staff and which is based on their technical ability and wide knowledge of the book world and 
readers’ problems and requirements. Staff should, if possible, always be available for readers’ 
advisory work. But, in these days of mass issues and comparatively small staffs, that personal 
service is not always possible and readers will appreciate it if there is a good reservation 
service available and if they may recommend books for addition to the library. Reservations, 
particularly, and readers’ recommendations are very time-consuming, but | suggest that all 
special requests should be given the respect they deserve. A satisfied borrower has good 
potential propaganda value. Readers who are eloquent enough to make their requirements 
known are usually eloquent enough to express dissatisfaction of a mediocre service, and they 
may—though not always—express their appreciation. The suggestion cards should be ruled 
to provide spaces for dates of ordering, Committee’s decision, etc., and finally they can be 
used as the postcard informing the reader that the book is available. 

Order cards are an essential and should be suitably ruled. | have found it expedient to 
combine the order and stock cards. The order card can never be satisfactorily used as a stock 
or accession card owing to the not infrequent inaccurate or different details given on trade 
lists. Hence, the method was to use one side of the card as the order card, which would give 
details of publisher, price, bookseller, etc., and the other side was ruled to provide for the 
entry as a Stock card, that is, the author, title, and the bibliographical details necessary which 
could only be gleaned from the book itself. The order card side can still be retained as the 
record of purchase, and this is invaluable if the stock card is also the accessions record. The dan- 
gers of dispensing with an accessions book are well known, but it should be equally well known 
that it is a duplication of effort and that the records may equally as well be kept on the stock card. 

Two small items of stationery which have been found useful in practice are pro-formas 
giving about twenty sentences most common in library correspondence, and renewal slips. 
The pro-formas may include sentences normally used in connection with inter-library loan, 
lost books, books or tickets found, books returned by post, reserved books which are not 
available, etc. The too-frequent use of forms should, of course, be avoided owing to their danger 
of inculcating the idea of a very impersonal public service—readers do like to receive personally 
signed letters from the librarian. On the other hand, a due sense of proportion should be main- 
tained about the matter; the librarian and the typing staff have other work on hand. But, 
the use of forms does ensure that readers are informed about matters which might otherwise 
be left. Notwithstanding, the good librarian will supervise this use of printed forms. 

The value of the use of renewal slips is obvious when one considers the number of post- 
cards and letters received giving incomplete particulars about books for which renewal is 
requested, necessitating Staff time spent in tracing them in the issue. 

A great temptation will be to introduce mechanical devices. The extent of their use will 
depend on the size of the library. A self-inking date stamp should be found useful in most 
libraries. A cash register would not be a great saving of time in a small branch library, but 
having experienced its use in a large central library I consider its value to be unquestioned. 
It is quicker, more accurate, and it is much easier to check the cash—when different staff take 
over during the day or when it is balanced at the end of the day or the following morning. 
In computing the cost of the machine, the cost of receipt books must be borne in mind. The 
cost of the receipt rolls and the electricity consumed is a comparatively small item. 

There is fame, and possible fortune, awaiting someone who can invent a book issuing 
and discharging machine which can do all the funétions that we human beings have to perform 
in connection with the issue records, and which can be sold at a price which the average 
library can afford. 

In these days of mechanisation | place great value on a librarian who can use his hands in 
the way our pioneers had to. Training in the correét repair of books has lapsed considerably. 
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Few assistants, nowadays, can cut a rubber stamp, make paste, know much about the binding 
of books, and Still less are able to make bookshelves or library counters. Lettering used to be 
part of our training. Now, few can turn their hands to it. There is still much room for pio- 
neering in our profession. Are those days of improvisation, largely due to lack of finance, 
anything more than a nostalgic memory ? Let us have our own ideas, initiated by librarians 
for librarians, and not place too much reliance on the layman manufacturer. 

Finally, but not least, we must mention the library committee. This is not the place to 
discuss the relative functions of the librarian and the committee, but if it is an old library with 
a new librarian it is not unlikely that the committee will welcome the re-organisation of their 
library service. In cases of policy the committee must be consulted ; but in most cases the 
committee will appreciate it if they are consulted about re-organisation proposals. The 
committee are not so much concerned with the routine methods adopted, but they are respof- 
sible for the policy of the library and no divergence from it should be made without their 
consent. Thus, without overburdening the committee meetings with lessons in library 
routine, the librarian should make his case for the proposed re-organisation, pointing the 
advantages to be gained and the cost. In fact, the librarian should “ take his committee with 
him all the way.” This may have the disadvantage of putting a brake on some of the librarian’s 
plans (as indeed the writer well knows), but this must be outweighed by a fuller interest of the 
committee in library affairs, their appreciation of the problems and of the work undertaken. 


“How to stop worrying about Reserve Book Records” 
By S. R. Laruam, Swansea Public Libraries 


For some considerable time we had realized that the tracing of reserved books had disclosed 
many faults in the normal method of filing issues. Whilst the number of such books had 
remained at comparatively low levels, those faults were of no great consequence, but of late 
the number of reserves had Steadily increased and with this increase came the attendant 
difficulties of tracing them in the issue. The usual method of filing was to arrange non- 
fiction records in class order behind the day’s issue of fiction, and it was this method which 
was found to be creating an undue delay in the discovery of the whereabouts of a book, 
made necessary by the need to search through many days of non-fiction issue, often from the 
very beginning of the issue to the current date, a procedure made more difficult by the natural 
and expected interference created by the staff going about their normal duties of discharging 
books. 

Our need was for access to a file of issues untrammelled by these obstructions. At first 
we considered maintaining a parallel sequence compiled of duplicate book tickets, the idea 
being that each book should be provided with two book-tickets, one to be filed with the usual 
day’s issues for normal charging and discharging purposes, the other, which would be 
Stamped with the date of issue, inserted in a separate cumulative non-fiction issue series. A 
request could easily be traced in this secondary file, the date of issue recorded upon it direéting 
us at once to the correct place in the regular issue trays. 

The problems involved in such a scheme were obviously many. The normal discharging 
routine would be delayed, either by the search for two book tickets, or at busy times, although 
the usual discharge might be completed rapidly, by books being put aside for a time until 
the second ticket had been withdrawn from the cumulative file. 

In expansive moods most librarians will confess that even in the best regulated libraries 
mistakes at the issue desk occur; to adopt such a scheme as this would, we considered, 
duplicate the possibility of error. 

To avoid these difficulties, but to pursue our efforts at rationalizing the non-fiction 
charging methods a modified system of filing was devised by the Chief Librarian. The idea 
was to arrange all non-fiction issues in one complete sequence of class order—regardless of the 
date of issue of the book—and separate from the fiction issue, the arrangement of which would 
remain unaltered. To trace any book which was out on loan would then merely necessitate 
the simple expedient of going to one place in the issue and locating it under its appropriate 
class position, instead of, as previously, possibly searching through many different locations. 
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\ prolonged period of trial has shown the worth of this method, not only in the speeding up 
of the circulation of reserved books, but also as an invaluable check on certain books which 
in some strange fashion apparently disappear into thin air. 

At the outset, it was appreciated that the main difficulty of such a scheme would be the 
checking of overdue books, and some method was necessary whereby these could readily 
be traced and issues of such books easily accumulated for the purpose of the writing and 
forwarding of overdue notices. The two problems to be considered were those of indicating 
within which period books generally should be included for purposes of overdue notices, 
and on which particular date each individual book was due for return. The solution to the 
first lay in the allotting to each week a code letter which indicated a specific fine period as : 


A April 15th: April 21st. 
B April 22nd: April 28th 
April 29th: May sth 


> 


Combined with this arrangement a ‘‘ schedule of non-fiction fines” was drawn up, 
and this became in effect a record of when 1St, 2nd and final overdue notices for a particular 
code letter week were due for despatch, as : 


A April 15th-——April 21$t: May 2oth (6d Fines), June 24th (1/-), July 8th (1/2). 
B April 22nd—April 28th: May 27th (6d Fines), July 1St (1/-), July 15th (1/2). 
Cc April z9th—May sth: June 3rd (6d Fines), July 8th (1/-), July 22nd (1/2). 


As a solution to the second problem—it being impossible to use date guides in any general 
sense—an indication of when each individual book was due for return had to be incorporated 
in each corresponding charge in the issue, by means of stamping the date on a card filed with 
the reader’s ticket. : 

The methods having been devised in theory, it was now necessary to put the scheme into 
practical effect. Firstly came the actual transfer of the non-fiction from its separate groupings 
behind the fiction issue of each day’s file. This had to be carried out in Stages as it was essential 
that date records should be maintained from the outset. Cards now referred to as ‘‘ code- 
cards ” slightly taller than the usual book ticket, were first clearly marked with the code letter, 
covering, as we have seen, the period of one week, and then on each of these was stamped 
the a¢tual date due for the return of individual books. Thus, whilst the whole issue for the 
period April 15th to April 21$t would be clearly marked “A,” the more definite date for the 
recording of fines and the sending of overdue notices was easily traceable from the date 
stamped below. This code-card was inserted in the reader’s card behind the book ticket, the 
code letter being thus prominently displayed. This work having been carried out, we now 
had a complete, separate file of the non-fiction issues in one classified sequence. The work of 
adding to it each day’s non-fiction issue has now become straightforward. In Swansea, the 
procedure at the end of each day is for the assistant at the out-going enclosure to insert in each 
charge, behind the book ticket, the code-card made out for that particular code period, 
Stamping it with the appropriate date for the day, and on the following morning after the non- 
fiction issues having been recorded on the weekly summary sheet, working these charges into 
the cumulative sequence. As they will have been kept in strict class order on the previous day, 
the work entailed does not take long. 

As Stated above, the guide to the despatching of overdue notices is the schedule, and 
reference to this indicates under which code period come the books requiring notice at any 
given time. All that is then necessary when overdue notices are to be sent, is to remove all 
charges bearing the appropriate code letter. The usual method is for each of a number of 
assistants to remove the appropriate cards from one issue tray, and with the work of removing 
charges shared and carried out before the lending department is open to the public, the 
process is simplified. In order that single letters do not become exhausted with a resultant 
recourse to unwieldy modifications—AA, BB, etc., when final overdue notices are sent, the 
dated code-card is withdrawn and a coloured ticket is substituted. By this method a visible 
indication of books which are being retained over and above any reasonable period of loan is 
also provided. 

There is much to be said for the scheme, particularly its value in tracing books on reserve 
or those requested by the Regional Bureau. Other advantages, too, soon become evident, 
such as that of showing at a glance the relation of non-fiction books borrowed to that of fiction ; 
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the popularity of any particular class of books ; and again, where a particular class which 
should be popular is not being used as it ought, we are appraised at once that this section 
needs attention. In addition, it provides a further check on the whereabouts of a specific 
book at any time. Discharging of books is slightly slower because the assistant is faced with 
a greater number of similar class numbers, but by the use of judicious guiding this is a fault 
which can readily be overcome. So many advantages have already become evident as a result 
of the experiment at the Central Library, that branch issues are now to be filed in similar 
manner. We have not yet turned our attention to the adaptation of this scheme to fiétion 
issues, as there are problems here yet to be solved—the very large numbers involved being 
but one—but we considered a slavish adherence to orthodox filing methods quite unjustified 
if these methods tend in any degree to delay the work of providing the public with the books 
which they need. 


Souvenir de Paris 


Tue sunlit coast of Normandie stretched far beneath, as the avion Londres-Paris droned on 
its course. Further inland the fields and farmsteads, the roads outlined in poplars, toute la 
belle France, became hidden under continuous cloud. Mr. Tarps peered from his cabin port- 
hole, over the vast desolation, until in the distance a phantom shape loomed up ahead. Some 
minutes later it Stood out, sharp and clear, as the proud summit of the Tour Eiffel midst an 
ocean of cloud ; all that could be seen of Paris, or indeed of Mother Earth. The plane circled 
round, like some monstrous bird in search of its nest ; and then (as Tarps felt in his stomach) 
Started its descent into the brouillard parisien. Houses, all aslant, rose to meet him, and 
tlashed past at incredible speed. Bump: the avion bounced on terra firma, le port acrien de Paris. 

Peter Tarps had come here, in the old peaceful times, to colleét material for an article on 
French librarianship. In the course of his vacation he planned to visit some of the more 
important reference libraries in Paris; but certain special researches on ‘ documentation’ 
caused our studious Tarps to spend most of his time in the Bibliotheque Municipale, rue 
Beaudeplace. was 

Thus, one tedious afternoon, on his return from an invitation lunch, Tarps sat in the 
close atmosphere of the Bibliotheque Municipale, and tried in vain to concentrate on some 
alphabetical entries in the card cabinets, les fichiers de documentation. That elaborate lunch, 
et les bons vins de France, had their effect ; he could feel merciful slumber about to claim him. 
The prospect of another three monotonous hours seemed almost unbearable. . . . 

Then all of a sudden the door opened, and a little Mademoiselle librarian, the daintiest 
he had ever seen, ran into the room. She fluttered past him, up into one of the tall chairs at 
the side bench, and became at once absorbed in the neat piles of unbound periodicals. 

Tarps could not fail to notice her, slim and petite, perched on her tall chair comme petit 
entant. Her little face was clever and pleasant. Tarps needed no second invitation to mount 
beside Mademoiselle, and help her prepare some of the periodicals to be bound. Her soft 
nasal tones amused him, as she described her méthode de travail. She soon had our Tarps 
in animated conversation, interested to hear about the British Museum and other London 
libraries, about the traversée de la Manche, les falaises blanches de Douvres, le mal de mer ; 
for she had never been to Londres, this petite bibliothécaire parisienne. 

Thus in pleasant camaraderie the hours soon passed, until those periodicals were all 
complete for the binders. Mademoiselle referred to her petite montre, said il faut descendre, 
and prepared to slip from her chair to the floor. Tarps rose and opened the door, loth to see 
her depart. The charm of her conversation and smile had transformed the afternoon for him ; 
and it had passed all too soon. ... She had filled the hours with all those cherished memories 
of their first encounter. 

Further studies in librarianship caused Tarps to see more of this particular little 
Mademoiselle. Indeed, their chance encounters afforded him such pleasure, that he even tried 
to meet her as often as possible. She seemed to understand the atrocious French of our poor 
Londoner, and proved a most helpful and pleasant little comrade. 

One afternoon she offered to conduét him round the service de reliure, to see the 
periodicals and some historical parchment manuscripts bound into volumes. She herself 
demonstrated the brochure machines, but their technical details escaped Mr. Tarps; he 
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had become too absorbed in the fascination of her clever little hands, the most delicate he had 
ever seen. Her movements seemed impulsive as those of a child, but she carried herself with 
the poise and pride of a duchess, albeit a small one. Her clever little face, animated in con- 
versation, resumed in repose that calm sadness of the Normandie peasant ; but her smile was 
fresh and radiant. She had no red paint on her lips ; elle ne fumait pas. 

On another memorable occasion, his last afternoon in Paris, the little bibliothécaire 
invited Tarps into the Nouvelle Salle, not then open to the public, and remained there alone 
with him for some time. She led him all round, and described the place in detail. Tarps 
Stood there beside her, head and shoulders above the little brunette, pad and pencil in hand 
to note the main points of her discourse ; but concentration became difficult for him. The 
barren technicalities of librarianship could not compete with the human charm of this petite 
bibliothécaire, her serious face, the softness of her nasal intonation. Tarps realised all this 
as she concluded, in simple French that even he could understand. He opened the door for her, 
and felt a sudden chill of loneliness as she passed from him, out into the open corridor, 

The sense of loss deepened as he sat alone later, in,the public Salle de Lecture, and tried 
to decipher the notes made from her dictation. He soon realised the practical need of that little 
French librarian to help him in his technical difficulties. He did not suspect the more human 
need of the petite Mademoiselle, to hear once more her soft nasal tones, to see once more her 
timid smile and those delicate little hands. Too late: she had departed. 

Cold and miserable, he passed from under the main portal of the Bibliotheque Municipale, 
out into the rue Beaudeplace, on that final afternoon. Then, as he turned the corner into th: 
bustle of the boulevards, absorbed in the stream of pedestrians, there came another stab of 
loneliness, an absurd sense of bereavement. These cold unfamiliar faces had no smile, no 
comfort for him, as had the petite bibliothécaire. 

\n hour still remained to Tarps before dinner, ample time to meditate ; so he passed his usual 
entrée du Métro, and continued on foot; no need to arrive in the ‘ pension * before the sacred 
sept heures. Insad preoccupation he tramped on, past the brilliant cafés, out into the quieter 
residential suburbs, and so reached the’ pension’ in time for his last lonesome dinner in Paris. 

Then he retired upstairs to prepare for departure. In that cheerless little chambre de 
pension, he sat on the bed and contemplated the neat piles of printed papers and manuscript 
notes, the fruits of his short but strenuous ‘ vacation’ in Paris. It all passed before him in 
retrospect ; the hours of laborious attention to detail, the softer personal memories of that 
petite Mademoiselle bibliothécaire. 

From the moment of their first encounter her small stature, her daintiness, had amused 
Mr. Tarps. Then came the pleasure of their conversations ; she had smiled upon the poor 
Londoner, all alone in Paris. Her personal charm had seemed to humanise his arid studies in 
librarianship ; she satisfied at once his need for help and desire for companionship. In all the 
problems of their métier he could turn to her, aller chercher la petite bibliothécaire. 

Alone in the silence of that little bedroom, he seemed to hear once more her soft nasal 
response, patient simple French that he could understand. Then her final ‘ Bonsoir, monsieur ’ 
in the Salle de Lecture, and their companionship had come to an abrupt end. 

Thus, on the eve of departure, Tarps came to understand, too late, all she had meant for 
him, and to treasure the memories of her soft radiance. There remained, he realised, much 
indeed to learn in Paris, quite apart from librarianship, under the care of this petite 
Mademoiselle ; but the time had come for him to leave her and return to London.... 

Years have passed. Mr. Tarps has become old and sedate ; but he still remembers his 
visit to Paris . . . the Bibliothéque Municipale in the rue Beaudeplace . . . the petite 
Mademoiselle. H.P.S. 


Tue Lisrary Worwp, January, 1949. 
_ Grafton & Co., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, would be grateful for the return 
of any spare copies of the above number which is missing from their files. 


Grafton & Co., 51 Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1, have acquired a large collection 
of Private Aéts of Parliament, dating from 1914 to 1921, and from 1924 to 1939. Librarians 
requiring copies of such Acts for their local colleétions, should ask for reports, 
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Television as Applied to Librarianship 


By A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A., Deputy-Direétor of Libraries and Museum, Tottenham 
Reavers of the July-August issue of the Lisrary Worxp, no doubt, will have read Mr. S.C. 
Holliday’s letter therein asking that | should tell him “ precisely wha¢ is the application of 
television to librarianship.” Mr. Holliday had picked out from a previous article of mine, 
‘“* Conference Look-in,” a reference to certain developments which I had suggested should 
have been considered at the recent Library Association Conference at Eastbourne. [gnoriny 
the facetious aspeéts of Mr. Holliday’s enquiry, it is believed that television can be applied 
to librarianship and the following is offered in support of that belief. 

In order to be perfectly clear, it is apposite that a true definition of the word ** application” 
should be stated. The Concise Oxford Dictionary gives the meaning of the word as *‘ putting 
of one thing to another; employment of means; and relevancy.” I hope to prove that 
television can be applied to librarianship within the above definition of the word “‘application.” 

It seems necessary to State the objects of both television and librarianship in order that 
any common ground may be discovered. 

The object of television is the visual and sound portrayal of material for educational and 
recreational purposes. The objeét of librarianship is the making available of knowledge by 
means of print or other associated media for educational or recreational purposes. 

It will be seen at once that television and librarianship have a very great deal in common 
without stressing education or recreation as the motivating object of either television or 
librarianship. 

How and in what ways may television be applied to librarianship, given that they have 
common ends in view ? In those areas of the country which can receive television, a television 
set as part of the essential equipment possessed by the library is necessary, in like manner to 
the provision of a micro-film copying unit, a micro-film reader, an autoscope, or a 16 mm. 
film projector. The provision of a television set is merely moving with the times to 
ensure that librarianship keeps in the van of educational and recreational advancement. 

As to the ways in which television may be applied to librarianship, it is thought that the 
best method of approach is to consider application in relation to age-grouping, i.e., young 
readers and adults, with a further paragraph on professional training application. 

In the field of young readers, television may be applied to librarianship by a perusal 
of the television programme in advance so that a notice is displayed in the children’s library 
calling attention to the times and items to be televised in the coming week. During the school 
holidays when children’s libraries are open usually between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., the demon- 
Stration film between 11 a.m. and 12 noon is an obvious choice, as well as the period 3 p.m. 
to approximately 4.15 p.m., when films or events suitable for younger readérs are televised. 
At the moment, a televised children’s hour is reserved for Sunday only, but once this hour is 
televised daily, 5 p.m. to 6 p.m. becomes a natural application of television to librarianship. 
Just because children—or adults for that matter—see a play or book adapted for television, 
does not mean that they will not read the play or book for themselves. The contrary is very 
much the case, if personal experience gained from co-ordinated display work, dealing with 
filmed books or plays, is accepted as evidence. 

Television applied to librarianship in the adult readers’ field has a much wider scope. 
In the first place, taking into account the proviso that television and librarianship have much 
the same common objeét, the present cost of a television set and its installation is prohibitive 
for many individuals to afford, just as personal purchase of desired reading matter would be 
too to the vast majority. Therefore, the provision of a television set as an added amenity 
for readers in public libraries is justifiable expense. Secondly, the television programme is 
made up largely of subject matter which can be supplemented by the stock resources of a 
public library, e.g., literature and music. 

Progressive professional opinion acknowledges the faét that it is not enough to select 
and shelve stock, but that all stock must be made to work by being allied to current thought 
and events. Television is the visual and oral representation of thought and event and allied 
with librarianship, representing thought and event in printed form, makes knowledge a living 
and vital possession for all humanity. 
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Earlier, a paragraph on the application of television to professional training was promised, 
In the first place, material selected for television can have a dual role, the education of the 
general public and the progression in professional knowledge of library assistants. Since it 
is readily agreed that the seen will always be more readily understood and believed than the 
unseen, the planners of television programmes have it in their power to help forward librarian- 
ship in becoming accepted as an integral part of the human necessities. A series of television 
programmes showing the Stages of the making of a book would be invaluable both to layman 
and library assistant, e.g., the writing of the manuscript, the receipt and acceptance by the 
publisher, the setting up in type, proof reading, illustration processes, binding, lettering, and 
soon. Another series could be devoted to the role of the public library, i.e., the behind-the- 
scenes work until the book is shelved ; what happens when a book is issued, and when it is 
returned ; how special enquiries are dealt with, especially those requiring the loaning of a book 
through the Regional Bureaux system ; in short, to show the people how a public libraryworks. 

There can be little doubt that television has tremendous possibilities in many directions, 
and not the least when applied to librarianship. Only those who refuse to see will bury their 
heads and console themselves with a die-hard resolve that what was thought to be good 
librarianship fifty years ago must be even better librarianship today. 

The talking picture, immediately out-dated the silent film as television has out-dated 
non-visual broadcasting. In the near future, when television also incorporates transmission 
to screen, uses colour and is stereoscopic, this modern marvel will take its place beside the 
cinema, and the printed word to form a triumvirate of immeasurable potentiality in moulding 
human existence. 

Already we have standardised television here on 405 lines transmission, and in the U.S.A. 
permission is being sought to service areas with television in like manner to Rediffusion in 
this country. It is easy to assume, willy-nilly, that television with brilliant programmes will 
compete with lending library issues, because time spent viewing television is that much less 
time for reading. Let us rather seek to use television by applying that which it offers so 
abundantly to librarianship, amalgamation of the printed word with visual and oral in- 
terpretation. 


Obituary 


Tue death of Bernard Kettle at the age of 89 severs, I think, the oldest link in the chain of 
those who worked hard for the advancement of the Library Association and the spread of 
its influence in the Provinces. He was for many years on the Council, and for some time 
after the death of Henry R. Tedder, acted as Honorary Treasurer. 

The son of a non-conformist minister, Kettle was born at Upminster, Essex, on 
August 30th, 1869. His father afterwards moved, with his numerous family, to Shrewsbury, 
and it was here that Kettle’s boyhood was spent. He was educated at Caterham Grammar 
School, and for many years in later life was one of its Governors, and took a keen interest 
in its welfare. His first introduétion to business was in an Auétioneer’s and Surveyor’s office 
in Shrewsbury, where he stayed until 1880. Then, through the influence of his uncle, Sydney 
Young, the historian of the Barber Surgeons Company, he obtained a junior clerkship in the 
Guildhall Library, London. The institution was then ruled by W. H. Overall, who had risen 
from the ranks by his own unaided efforts and untiring energy. Overall’s example of undivided 
attention to his official duties made a great impression on the young man from the country, 
eager for work and unspoiled by the limitations of an eight hour day—the Library was then 
open until 9 p.m. every night. In after years Kettle often spoke with gratitude of those early 
days under Overall’s tutelage which left an indelible mark on his own official life. On his 
chief’s death, in 1888, Kettle had his first disappointment ; the vacancy brought Charles Welch 
to the front and let in over Kettle’s head a praétical stranger to library work in the person of 
Edward M. Borrajo, a man of great natural ability but with little training on the professional 
side of the job. To Kettle’s undying credit this made no difference to his interest in his work, 
and this interest remained to the end. Borrajo died suddenly in 1907 and Kettle then succeeded 
to the position ; he retired in 1926 to his home in Surbiton, from whence a few months before 
his death he moved to his daughter’s house at Southampton, 
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\part from other outdoor pursuits he had for all his life been a keen cyclist and knew 
every mile of the many roads in England—-mostly ridden on a 56 in. ‘* Ordinary.” 

Kettle’s mark for good on the library will remain visible for many years to come and there 
is no need to bolster up his reputation by inaccurate claims he would never have made for 
himself. It has been said that among other things he added to the library a copy of the first 
‘London Directory” and that the Willshire Collection of early engravings came to the 
Corporation under his reign. Neither of these happen to be true. The 1677 ‘* Directory ” was 
in the library’s collection before Kettle was officially born and the Willshire Collection came 
during the regime of Charles Welch and really was the result of a quarrel between the donor and 
the Authorities of the British Museum. But these are minor details and do nothing to detraét 
from the record of devoted service he gave to the City of London over a period of forty-six years, 


LD. 


May he rest in peace, 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Drank CALLIMACHUS, 
Away From Work 


upon work itself are likely to be sentimental rather than practical, and from here, where | am 
more concerned about the quiet of the birds in the heat and the shimmer of light over the 
heather than with readers and their ways, | watch you (with the mind’s eye, of course), back 
again at the winter programme, with a sort of half-patronising envy. But | know that when 
you read this letter 1, too, shall be at my winter plans. I wonder if they will be coloured 
by my recent reading of Raymond Irwin’s Librar/islip. 
Discopuiry. 

I express wondering, because | had almost been persuaded to write a report to my Committee 
vdvecating Discophily. Irwin holds back my hand, even on the verge of my conversion from 
a pronounced discophobia. Think of the bilge | must put into the report : that the library does 
certainly use books in every manner, but, ‘ as the Members are aware, there are no boundaries 
to the arts of expression and the library should compass them all. The modern man may have 
less time than former generations for books. Even librarians have lost faith in their universal 
ippeal—though they may sometimes revere them as records—and they know that a new 
orientation of library work is due in which books will be relegated to their place as only 
one, and at present not the most important, part of the stock of the living library. It is true 
that ‘ library * is a word implying books, but it is an elastic word and we can have libraries of 
films, film-strips, deeds, match-box labels, even pictorial jam-jar covers. Above all there stands 
the gramophone record, which has opened the Fairyland of Music to many a girl who has not 
the time (owing to shopping, dances, the pictures and Amami nights) to learn anything 
substantial about music. A collection of 7oo records, with cabinets, card-index, and a sound- 
proof room will cost [| confess ’'m a bit hazy about what that w/// cost] only about as many 
pounds. It will be popular, as every citizen now has a radiogram, and it will replace the obsolete 
novels which can compendiously be called the ‘* Victorian classics”. which no-one now wants 
to read. | would also ask the Committee to consider, in a preliminary manner, the intro- 
duction of a Television set in the gramophone collection room; it would supplement the 
audition value of the records if the borrowers could occasionally see the stance of the singers 
and players and the graceful postures of the dancers whose music subjeét-matter will be on our 
records.” 

That eloquence | shall now withhold. It won’t be for long, I fear. The world has gone 
after these things and ultimately | may have to go too. We must be up-to-date. As my land- 
lady of old asserted, ‘‘ One might as well be dead as not in the fashion.” But, really, Mr. 
Sydney's magisterial examination of the incidence, etc., of gramophone collections in public 
libraries, Struck me as the most whimsical thing in modern library literature. You have no 
doubt examined it in The Lol. Record, to the Editor of which journal | am also indebted for 
the lovely word at the head of this interminable paragraph. 


REPoRT 
suggests the remark that annual reports are re-appearing and that some of them are well-worth 
reading. All, to repeat a frequent remark of mine, are worth a rapid examination, just to see 
if they contain anything that | or you might have missed otherwise and our usual disappoint- 
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ment in that particular is balanced by our pleasure in recognizing that a good average per- 
formance is maintained. There is a certain attention value in a well-written one from Preston 
on which Miss Downton is to be congratulated, although the photographic Statistics diagram 
on the cover is a bit fuzzy ; it is an oblong crown o¢tavo, the short double-columns of which 
are inviting and, being well-written, they deserve to be. One or two of what may be called 
the Croydon-Bristol pattern—Hove, for example—are attractive. One could go on, but my 
gratification lies where | have suggested—in the high ideals and lively enthusiasm which they 
display. The Derbyshire County Report is well worth your attention, for this county has 
pre duced an organically-integrated service—-a series of concentric areas which are served 
with every type of library, except the metropolitan-scale reference library, from the new 
van-travelling library (shown here with a nice lot of girls choosing books) to the village static 
centre—Static only in position. A comparative study of the county library organizations of, 
say, Kent, Middlesex, Lancashire, Derbyshire and some of the more completely rival counties 
might reveal some interesting efforts to solve a great problem. Other reports that interested 
me lately were that of the Upper Norwood Library, which is the record of a joint library 
acting independently of the librarianship of Lambeth and Croydon, its sponsor authorities. 
It has its own special reference library and co-operation problems and deals with them very 
well. The report is a foolscap duplicated typescript and has some fine and large illustrations 
of that size in it. An unillustrated typed report, this time quarto, is that of Mitcham, a medium 
Surrey borough which has had three or four well-known librarians. Mr. Halliday, since 1946, 
has been able to extend his work by two new branches, many booklists and in other ways 
to double the pre-war circulation. 
Nor ro ImrrareE Mr. A. G. S. ENser, 
whose enthusiasms in THe Liprary Wortp | have read with welcome, because I like en- 
thusiasm, even when it bestows such epithets as ‘* magnificent ” on library booklets, and re- 
joices superabundantly when any modernity is introduced, | want to say a word about such 
library publications as Boston’s Books for A//, and the fine English quarterly, Te Manchester 
Review. These not only give the whole range of a library’s additions in good standard type— 
fancy and the most modern types are generally suitable only for short lists in which attention 
value is everything—but illustrated notes and news, descriptions of fine books (this is a 
particularly Boston quality) and such informative matter as Leonard W. Duck’s ** The Musical 
Instruments in the Henry Watson Library.” Moreover, there are real reading lists such as 
‘* Books by Manchester authdrs published in 1948,” a list of well over one hundred books, 
many of them quite important ones. Few towns could emulate the two cities | have men- 
tioned but a study of these might give our critics a better sense of proportion. That is not to 
say that I would not urge every librarian to issue his own booklists and certainly to circulate 
those of the Library Association. ' 
ScHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Manchester has revived the Distri¢t Branch of the School Library Association. This is 
important and, what is more important, it held its first conference at the Central Library 
and the Libraries’ staff is taking a definite part in it. ,It is not advisable at this moment to assert 
in this connexion our view that all library work is within the province of the L.A., as it cer- 
tainly is. The Association of Assistant Masters believe in what old librarians knew as the 
closed door and want school libraries for teachers, not for librarians. Conceding this, we may 
Still co-operate in reference work, in some phases of book-supply and endeavour all the while 
t relate the school library to the public library. There is a danger that the teacher will over- 
look the value of instilling into his pupils the resources and importance of using the public 
library. We must not allow this to be so without some effort to prevent it. 

| was going to lay down my pen when a certain lady, who sometimes reads what | have 
written, took serious objection to my reference to the ‘* many a girl” phrase above. ‘* Why 
girl?” said she; ‘* Why not lad or boy 7” Well: why not? but I was only repeating the 
plea of an enthusiastic discophilist. Vale! 

AmEL ANU. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers on ** LEYTERS ON Our AFFAIRS,’ 
—Editor, Tue Lisrary Worvp. 
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Personal News 


Mr. T. Mann, A.L.A., from Senior Assistant 
at the Central Public Library, Nuneaton, to be 
Deputy Librarian. 


Miss K. M. Spittle, from Assistant at the 
Central Public Library, Nuneaton, to be Senior 
\ssiStant. 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 

One more Summer School of Librarianship 
at Birmingham is to be held in September. 
Once more, months of planning, headaches, 
hopes and fears will then be over.  Un- 
doubtedly, all who will have been fortunate 
enough to participate in the school will feel 
pleasure in having attended, not only for the 
know ledve gained, but also for the friend 
ships made. | know from personal experience 
the value of such summer schools to librarian 
ship. 

Hlow unfortunate that there is only one such 
school in England and Wales. Would it be 
too difficult to arrange summer schools at the 
various Schools of Librarianship, following 
immediately the end of the summer term at 
Brighton, London, Loughborough, Man- 
chester, Leeds or Newcastle upon-Tyne Is 
this not a project for the Library Association 
to sponsor with the backing of local authori- 
ties, and could not such schools be so planned 
as to secure the following : 

(a) A measure of recompense to library 

assistants who have not been able to 
attend full-time library schools. 


The means by which senior officers 
might take a refresher course. 


(b) 


(c) Fhe means by which chief officers could 
undergo a course devoted to teaching 
them the latest developments in librarian- 
ship. 


What do YOU think ? 


THIS MONTH'S CHOICE 


LAMBETH’S Recorded Music. Published 


jointly by Finsbury and Lambeth Councils, 
the Lambeth edition containing a calligraphic 
cover in white on chocolate, with inside text 
in monotype Bembo. 

The two councils have combined to produce 
a catalogue of their joint holdings of recorded 


music, and if this is an ordinary sample of what 
combination between authorities can achieve, 
then a suggestion made in ‘ Topicalities ” 
earlier this year, has more than been justified. 
This production is printing of the highest class 
and which enhances public librarianship. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


More than usual, but felt to be justified. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE’S A Choice of Books, 
July, 1949, in black Times Roman on cream. 
\ fold-over consisting of an introduétion and 
thirteen annotated selected additions. 

CARDIFF'S The Choice of a Career. A book- 
let in black Gill Sans on white. Topical and 
most useful, but the smallness of type used too 
trying to the eyes. 

DURHAM COUNTY LIBRARY’S (Bill- 
ingham and Haverton Hill) Library News, July, 
beautiful block illustrated cover, 
well-spaced black Gill Sans on white, and 
with further blocks inside, make this a first- 
class production. 

FLACK NEY’S (Book News, Summer, 1949. 
\ booMlet in brown on cream, pithily anno- 
tated subject additions, but the fiction entries 
giving the impression that they were added 
as an afterthought. 

HORNSEY’S Books of the Month, July, 1949. 
\ fold-over in red Gill Sans on eau-de-nil, 
with a useful note on French masterpieces in 
translation. 

ISLINGTON’S The Young Reader, June, 
1949. A carefree booklet in brown on cream, 
with loaned block illustrations. Includes de- 
tails of somé books on Australia and is well- 
annotated throughout. 

LEEDS’ The Book Guide, June and July- 
lugust, 1949. The former contains an ad- 
mirable review of ‘‘ The Naked and the 
Dead,” the novel that has caused more than a 
little trouble in certain libraries. 

Both productions are a joy to handle and a 
beacon for many. 

MAIDSTONE’S Introduction. Breaks away 
from the formal style, is well-spaced and com- 
pletely informative without being con- 
descending. 

NOTTINGHAM’S In the Laboratory. A 
booklet with mottled light blue cover in royal 
blue Times Roman, listing additions to the 
chemistry and allied sections of stock, with a 
foreword by Sir Jack Drummond. 

Of great value to Students, general readers 
or those engaged in trades dealing with 
chemistry. 
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FOR A GOOD 


and 


UP-TO-DATE 
BOOK SERVICE 


for 


LIBRARIES 
: WE ARE KNOWN 


GRIFF’S 


LTD. 


4 CECIL COURT 


PUBLIC & COUNTY 


Charing X Rd., London, W.C.2 ; 


PETERS EDITION 


HINRICHSEN EDITION LTD. 


25 Museum St., London, W.C.I 


Just Issued 


1949 
CATALOGUE 


This first post-war catalogue contains 
also Music and Books on Music (German, 
Australian) which have never before 
been announced anywhere in the 


English press. 


FOR FURTHER 
EDUCATION 


“Introduction to the Commonwealth " 


For the Reading and Information Room 


WALL CHARTS 


Size 19” « 24”, in colour 
covering 
All the Countries of the Commonwealth 
The United States of America 
Europe (Political) 
Norway, Switzerland 


Airways 


Add to your Filmstrip Library from our 
rapidly expanding list of 
FILMSTRIPS 
Art, Social Studies, Music 
Geography, Travel, Civics 


Write for new catalogue to : 


EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS LTD. 
17 Denbigh Street, London, S.W.| 
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READING'S Aericulture. An uneven folded 
pamphet—for a very good reason—in black 
on white, with an arresting title in lower case 
fount in emerald green. The selected books 
are available at a// the libraries in the system. 

SW ANSEA’S General Literature. A booklet 
in black Gill Sans on white, of handy size to 
slip into one’s pocket or handbag, and as an 
initial venture, highly commendable. 


Library Reports 


By Herperr C. SAWTELLI 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
(All Reports are for 1948—1949) 


Erxtru.—Borough Librarian, Gilbert Berry, 


F.L.A. Population, 45,170. Rate, 5.44d. 
Income from Rate, £7,349. Approximate 
total Stock, 45,000. Additions, 4,844. 
Withdrawals, 4,913. Total Issues, 473,897. 
Tickets held, 22,612. Branches, 2. 1 
Travelling Library. 

The year here reviewed was one of records made 
and broken. Nearly new readers’ tickets were 
issued, and book circulation reached the highest total 
ever recorded. The previous record was casily ex- 
ceeded, while the previous year’s figures were beaten 
by 28,802. This progress, together with the rapid 
growth of book Stocks, particularly in the Central 
Lending Library, is causing a good deal of congestion, 
which only an extension of premises can cure. The 
committee have been able to purchase the adjoining 
building to the North Heath Branch, and this will be 
added to the Library as soon as building permits will 
allow. Residents in the Crossness area have to be con- 
tent with boxes of books sent periodically. The 
Travelling Library continues to render excellent service 
and recently recorded its millionth issue. The van is 
also used for transporting books to the school libraries 
and for the inter-changing of Stock between Central 
and Branch libraries. Work with the children showed 
most satisfactory results, although it is hampered by 
very restriéted accommodation. 


$,000 


IsLINGTON.—Chief Librarian and Curator, L. M. 
Harrod, FP.L.A. Population, 241,457. Rate, 


6.54d. Income from Rate, {49,684. Total 
Stock, 226,886. Additions, 31,713. With- 
drawals, 26,007. Total Issues, 1,821,943. 


Tickets in force, 118,192. Branches, 4. 

\lthough there is nothing outstanding to report, 
as was the case last year, the year under review was one 
of good solid and sound work developing on founda- 
tions already laid. Considerable extension of the service 
to young people was possible at the Central Library, 
including an improvement of the book service and the 
Strengthening of various seétions of Stock. The success 
of the Archway Library, the latest addition to the 
system, is far beyond expectations, and the Committee 
have had to consider finding alternative accommoda- 
tion for the children there, but, as vet without success. 


Ihe library in Pentonville Prison, inaugurated in the 
previous year, was developed, and has now become an 


LIBRARY 


WORLD 


It was hoped 
that a Start might be made during the vear on the re- 
construétion of the Reference Library, which has been 


important branch of the library service. 


out of commission for some considerable time, it 
having been declared unsafe owing to war damave. 
Plans have been submitted for the erection of a pre 
fabricated building, but so far no further progress has 
been possible. Aggregate book circulation totalled 
211,421, more than in the year previous. \ special book 
processing assistant has been engaged. ‘ The Young 
Reader "’ made its bow during the year and appeared 
four times. 


Mor.ey.—Borough Librarian, Miss E. A. 
Waterhouse, F.L.A. Population, 39,625. 
Rate, 8.1d. Total Stock, 29,051. Additions, 
3,760. Withdrawals, 2,693. Total Issues, 
265,942. Tickets in force, 11,304. Branches, 5. 
Consolidation and Steady progress are the keynotes 

of the year being reviewed. ReStriétions on building 

prevented the carrying out of the erection of the pro- 
jected library at Drighlington, while the search for 
premises for a small branch library at Churwell was 
unproduétive. Increased hours of opening have been 
introduced at two of the branches to cope with the 
rapid growth of the service. The Central Library is 
fortunate in that the recent re-organization allows for 
considerable expansion of its use. Book circulation last 
year constituted a record, and showed an increase of 

15,378 when compared with the previous year. The 

former Ladies’ Reading Room has been requisitioned 

and rearranged as a reference library with an up-to-date 

Stock. The improvements have met with nothing but 

public approval. 

Srepney. — Boreugh Librarian, George A. 
Newland. Total Stock, 148,177. Total 
Issues, 896,466. Tickets in force, 44,703. 
Branches, 4. 

This Report covers the past two years, but figures 
given above are for the year 1948-49. There has been 
a yvradual resumption of pre-war activities, together 
with the introduction of new services. With the ex- 
ception of the Limehouse Fields ,Children’s Branch, 
the service has been fully restored to its original 
Strength. Reasonable progress has been made with the 
huge task of completely revising the whole non-fiction 
Stock, both as regards Stocking and cataloguing. ‘The 
classitied card principle of cataloguing has been adopted, 
and each library is to have a master catalogue of the 
whole system. Circulation figures for the past two years 
show considerable advancement, last year’s total being 
77,956 in excess of the previous year. Successful ex- 
tension aétivities recommenced include public adult 
lectures, a play reading group and the formation of a 
gramophone record library. Among the children story 
hours, film shows and a stamp club have been arranged. 
The Museum continues to attract a fair number of 
visitors daily. 

Lionel R. McColvin 
F.L.A. Total Stock, 274,328. Total Issues, 
1,608,966. Tickets in use, 150,277. Branches 
3. Children’s Branches, 3. 

Achievements of the past year rose far above those 
of any previous year. The service was extended by the 
opening of the new Central Lending Library, and the 
expansion of the re-organized Central Reference 
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Library. A loan service of gramophone records was 
inaugurated, and a Central Music Library opened. The 
use made of the libraries increased even more than may 
be direétly attributed to these new, or improved, 
facilities. There was a marked improvement in the 
quality of books borrowed, as the issue of non-fictional 
works show am increase of 25 per cent when compared 


with the previous year. Total book circulation re 
corded an increase of nearly a quarter of a million 
volumes. The new Central Lending Library was 


opened by Mr. Charles Morgan in adapted premises at 
No. 4 Charing Cross Road. The work formerly carried 
out by the lending department at St. Martins Street, 
was transferred to the new premises, leaving the whole 
of the old library available for the expanded reference 
section. During the eight months’ life of the Gramo 
phone Record Library 80,897 records have been issued 
Gramophone Library tickets are held by 2,453 
borrowers. Dr. Vaughan Williams opened the newly 
formed Central Music Library in Oétober, 1948. .\ 
personal delivery service to old and intirm people has 
been established. Although they have not been patron 
ized as well as could be wished, the three small child 
ren's libraries recorded an increased circulation. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND NEWs OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


\ fortnight’s course on Librarianship, 
arranged by the British Council with the 
advice and assistance of the National Library 
of Scotland, Edinburgh University Library, 
and Edinburgh Public Libraries, was held in 
Edinburgh from June sth to 27th. Thirty- 
two Librarians attended from France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Den 
mark, Finland, Egypt and South Africa. Ex- 
cursions were made to St. Andrews, Dunferm 
line, and the Scott country. 


\t the recent convention of the American 
Special Libraries Association at Los Angeles, 
the first annual $.L.A. award for notable pro- 
fessional achievement was presented to Mr. 
Edwin T. Coman, Jr. Mr. Coman, who is 
Director of the Library and Assistant Professor 
of Business History at Stanford University 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
was awarded the honour for his recent book, 
Sources of Business Information. The award 
carries a cash prize of $100. Mr. Coman’s 
book was cited as an indispensable reference 
tool for the special librarian needing an 
evaluation of basic sources in the business field 
and as the most authoritative and complete one- 
volume guide to selection of business materials. 
The runner-up for the award was Miss Laura 
S. Turnbull, Curator of the Woodrow Wilson 
Collection at Princeton University Library. 


A CORDIAL 
INVITATION 


is extended to Librarians to visit 

our showrooms, where a com- 

prehensive range of new and 

second-hand fiction, non-fiction 

and technical titles is always 
available. 


STONEHAM’S 
Public Library 
Services Ltd. 


114 Shaftsbury Avenue 


(CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS) 
W.C.z2. 


TreLEPHONE: TEMPLE BAR 2821/2 


Reports received by the British Council 
from its representative in Turkey, show that 
the Council’s exhibition of 1,500 recently 
published books which was held this summer 
in Istanbul attraéted considerable attention 
from publishers and the general public. The 
books exhibited covered a wide range of sub- 
jects, with special emphasis on technical and 
medical works and on books for children. 
There was also a special Shakespeare ex- 
hibition including folio and quarto facsimiles. 
The whole exhibition has now moved on to 
Izmir where it forms part of the British section 
at Izmir Industrial Fair. Later, it will be shown 
at Ankara and then the books will be distri- 
buted to the Council’s Libraries in Turkey. 


When education for Librarians was formally 
inaugurated at Columbia University, New 
York, sixty-one years ago, it consisted of a 
two-year course of lectures and apprenticeship. 
Apprenticeship gradually disappeared, but its 
influence upon the content and organization 
of the programme of instruction can be traced 
down to the present time. In the judgment of 
the Faculty, changes in the education of the 
librarian during the sixty-year period have 
lagged behind changes in the world of librarian- 
ship and a new programme of instruction has 
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been devised to help to overcome this lag. 
It moves a Step further away from training in 
library duties towards education in what may 
be called the fundamental discipline of library 
science. This discipline is organized under four 
divisions ; the foundations of librarianship ; 
readers (their characteristics, habits, needs, and 
the nature of library programmes employed to 
serve them); library resources; library methods. 


Almost 200 persons representing 28 coun- 
tries and 24 international organizations, at- 
tended the International Conference on Science 
\bstracting which was held at Unesco House, 
Paris, at the end of June, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Alexander King (United Kingdom). 
The conference recommended the creation of 
committees, to be responsible for co-ordinating 
science abstracting services in different coun- 
tries and in the various specialized fields. It 
was agreed that all scientific periodicals should 
include in each issue synopses, in English or 
French, of all original articles. 


The 4gooth anniversary of the Book of 
Common Prayer was celebrated recently on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The Prayer Book, 
authorized by the Convocation of the Church 
of England, enjoined by Parliament, was 
ordered to be issued in all churches on Whit- 
sunday, 1549, by Edward VI. 

| Libri del Giorno, a new publication issued 
by the Library of the Servizi Spettacolo In- 
formazione e Proprieta Intellettuale of the 
Presidenza del Consiglio dei Ministri, reviews 
the current books published in Italy. Full 
bibliographical information and prices are 
given. The publication is not available on 
subscription, but a few copies are available to 
outstanding libraries on exchange. 


The Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, which 
now contains some six million volumes, in- 
cluding monographs and periodicals, is faced 
with the usual library problem of how to 
provide space for new acquisitions. The 
Bibliotheque is situated in the heart of Paris, 
and is hemmed in by other buildings. Modern 
Stacks were installed between 1934 and 1938 
in a new sub-basement and cellar and it is not 
easy to see where additional accommodation 
can be provided. The Catalogue Général des 
Livres Imprimés has now reached Sp and is 
being continued, though slowly. After com- 


pletion of the Catalogue of authors the great 


| 


task of producing a catalogue of anonymous 
and pseudonymous works, including the works 
of corporate bodies, will be tackled. \t 
present, the Bibliotheque has no fixed rules 
for corporate entries and a set of rules will have 
to be pre »duced or adk ypted. 


La Biblioteca Nacional de Panama _ has 
dedicated a library hymn, as a song of love 
and devotion to books, to all the libraries and 
educational institutions of the land. 


The University and Research Seétion of the 
Library Association is holding a week-end 
Conference in Edinburgh from September 15th 
to 19th. The programme includes talks on and 
visits to a number of libraries in Edinburgh, 
including the National Library of Scotland. 
There will be a discussion on training for uni- 
versity and research librarianship to be intro- 
duced by Mr. Raymond Irwin, and a paper on 
the libraries of Italy by Dr. Wilfrid Bonser. 


The long hidden private papers of James 
Boswell, who devoted so much of his time to 
making notes about Dr. Johnson, will soon be 
private no longer. Discovered in a Scottish 
mansion and an Irish castle by Lt.-Col. Ralph 
Isham, the papers have now become the 
property of Yale University Library. A score 
of scholars have been engaged to edit them 
and they will be published by Whittlesey 
House in 40 or 50 volumes. 


The Indian Library Association has com- 
menced to publish its own journal under the 
title -Ibg//a. Numbers 1 and 2 have been 
received and in both some of the articles attain 
a high standard. The magazine is bi-lingual. 


The latest annual report of the Bibliotheque 
Publique at Universitaire of Geneva is a model 
of concise Statement. It consists entirely of five 
pages of Statistics and notes of accessions. The 
Royal Society of Medicine, London, has pre- 
sented to the Bibliotheque reading apparatus 
for microfilms, together with films of out-of- 
print medical journals. 

St. Louis University, Mo., is to have a new 
library designed to hold 500,000 volumes. The 
new building will be named the De Smet 
Memorial Library, after the renowned 19th 
century Jesuit missionary. 

Copies of ‘* The Jewish National and 
University Library ; its History and Develop- 
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ment,” may be obtained on request from the 
Chief Librarian. This is a 14-page* pamphlet 
and the text is reprinted frorn an account of 
the Hlebrew University published in 1948. 
Most British University libraries lose a con- 
siderable number of books every year. That 
is a polite way of saying that a good many 
books are Stolen every year. The trouble is 
world-wide and with the post-war deteriora- 
tion of moral behaviour, is steadily increasing. 
Melbourne University Library, for example, 
reports that whereas ten or twelve years ago 
an annual loss of 40 or 50 books was re- 
garded as an average, the number has since in- 
creased to about four times that figure and in 
December last 325 books, in addition to 
previous losses, could not be found. In one 
department of that Library practically all 
recent books on a special subject are missing. 
It is clear that if thefts continue to rise at this rate 
we shall have to reconsider allowing open 
access to any parts of libraries. Such is progress. 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 

An ANALYTICAL BrBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING, Vol. 3, 1937-1942. 
Organized for the Committee on Modern 
Languages, American Council on Educa- 
tion, by Algernon Coleman. Compiled by 
Clara Breslove King, Clare Balluff. Edited 
by Robert Herndon Fife. New York: 
King’s Crown Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 30s. od. net. 

The third volume of an elaborate current biblio- 
graphy of Modern Language Teaching. Eight hundred 
and fifty items are catalogued, summarised and 
evaluated at length. 

Burcuarp (J. E.), Davin (C. W.) and Boyp 
(J. P.) Planning the University Library 
Building. A summary of discussions by 
Librarians, Architeéts and Engineers. Prince- 
ton, University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 14s. od. net. 

The literature on library planning in general is not 
considerable and the present composite work of 
librarians, architeéts and engineers should be of great 
interest to librarians in Britain as well as to their fellow 
librarians in U.S.A. University libraries only are dealt 
with but there is much specialised information to be 
gleaned from the chapters on air-conditioning, modern 
‘lumination, problems of expansion and technological 
problems and trends. The latter subjeét is one that 
atlorts room for serious speculation on such items as 
noise control, micro-reproduétion, visual and aural aids, 
interlibrary communication and rapid seleétors. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


LIBRARIAN to take charge of library service in British 
Y.M.C.A. centres throughout British zone of Gérmany. 
Minimum one year’s work. Apply in writing giving 
full particulars of experience and qualifications to 
Personnel Secretary, 112 Gt. Russell Street, London, 
W.C.2. 
CARPENTER (Edward) A_ Bibliography of 
Edward Carpenter. A Catalogue of books, 
manuscripts, letters, etc., by and about 
Edward Carpenter in the Carpenter Col- 
lection in the Department of Local History 
of the Central Library, Sheffield, with some 
entries from other sources. Portrait. 
Sheffield City Libraries. Paper, 6s. 6d. net. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

Carpenter was a pioneer Socialist and the author of 
some famous poems which although in a very personal 
Style, had a Whitmanesque flavour. The Sheffield 
Public Library is to be congratulated on acquiring his 
working library and a large colleétion of his works both 
in volume and in periodical form. 


Liprary AssociaTION YEAR BOOK, 1949. 
Portrait. The Library Association. 11s. od. 
net. (8s. 6d. to members). 

\ few new features have been included in this 
year’s Year Book, namely a list of past Presidents and a 
list of Jub‘lees, Centenar‘es, etc., intended as a guide to 
librarians who desire to make a special display of ap- 
propriate material. The other numerous features have 
been brought up to date and suitably extended. A 
useful list of the many new Schools of Librarianship 
will be found of benefit to Students. 

Pusiic ADMINISTRATION LiBRartes. A Manual 
of Praétice prepared by a Committee of the 
Social Science Group of the Special Libraries 
Association. Publication No. 102. Chicago, 
Public Administration Service. $2.50. 

The past decade has seen a considerable expansion 
of the libraries attached to various fields of public ad- 
ministration and this work should prove of great 
assistance to those who have to organise special col- 
leétions in accordance with accepted Standards. The 
different types of libraries are described and the com- 
bined experience of ten specialist librarians summarised. 
SHERA (Jesse H.) Foundations of the Public 

Library. The Origins of the Public Library 
Movement in New England, 1629-1855. 
Illus. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press; London: Cambridge University 
Press. 27s. 6d. net. 

The public library movement which began in the 
United States with the formation of small colleétions to 
meet the needs of isolated groups of individuals re- 
sulted in the general acceptance of the principle of the 
public library as we know it to-day. Shortly after the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth Rock the pioneer 
settlement at Salem received a colleétion of books for 
community use. Over two hundred years later the 
people of Boston appropriated sufficient money from 
the city treasury to Start a free library which became 
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the corner-stone of the American public library move 
ment. This history of the movement should also 
interest readers interested in the cultural and social 
development of America as well as librarians. 


(Charles) Charles Skilton’s Direétory 
of Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Suppliers, 
1949-1950. Skilton. 15s. od. net. 


his is the first issue of this Direétory and there is 
no dout of its usefulness to the printing trade. The 
next issue will be early in 1951 and will probably be 
more extensive and Still more useful 


Universrry oF LoNpon Liprary. Classified 
Catalogue of Selected Accessions, 1947-48. 


During the vear covered by this cataloguc there 
has been an increase in the number of works dealing 
with medicine, science and engineering London 
history has received an addition of 110 volumes and 
L:gyptology some 4oo works. New periodicals are being 
Steadily acquired. Mr. Pafford of the Goldsmith's 
library is largely responsible for the excellent produc 
tion of the catalogue 


GENERAL 


\rts (Ernest) The Art of the Pen. _ Illus. 
Oxford, Pen-in-Hand. tos. 6d. net. 


Clear and practical advice to those who desire to 
master the intricate art of pen-work for reproduétion. 
Penmanship pure and simple, in contrast to black-and 
white drawings achieved through brushwork, is the 
main theme of the work and the many illustrations give 
valuable insight into the best methods of procedure. 


Barp (Mary) The Doétor Wears Three Faces. 
Hammond. tos. 6d. net. 


\ new angle to the books on doétors and hospitals 
told by the wife of one of them who is friendly with 
other doétors’ wives. They compare notes, especially 
on the subjeét of having a family, and they groan and 
moan because they consider that their obstetrician 
husbands are not sympathetic enough where their own 
womenfolk are concerned. Very outspoken, and 
amusing throughout. 


Biocu (Marc) Strange Defeat. A Statement of 
Evidence written in 1940. Trans. from the 
French by Gerard Hopkins. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege. tos. 6d. 
net. 

This Study, which throws much light on one of the 
great crises of western civilization, will no doubt 
become a classic of its type as it gives an appraisal of all 
the taétors, military as well as social which, since 187 
have contributed to the dismemberment of French 
solidarity. The author served in two world wars, and 
at the age of fifty became very aétive in the French 
Resistance. Two years later he was caught by the 
Germans, tortured and executed. This is a penetrating 
account of the disaster to France which he witnessed at 
first-hand. Written with the clarity and logic of a 
reputed historian, the work is a remarkable testimony 
to this man of noble ideas and searching intelleét. 


BRINKLEY (John) Design for Print. A Hand- 
book of Design and Reproduction Processes, 
Illus. Sylvan Press. ros. 6d. net. 

The young art Student who has leanings towards 
improvements in the art of print in its decorative 
aspeéts will find this a useful textbook. 


Buckie (Richard) Ed. Katherine Dunham, 
Her Dancers, Singers, Musicians. Text in 
English and French. Illus. by Roger Wood 
and others. Ballet Publications. 20s. od. 
net. 

This great dancer—daughter of a Negro father 
and a French-Canadian mother—employed many wiles 
in order to learn trom natives the mySteries of local 
ritual and ceremonial in the choreographic art. She 
introduced novelty, tradition and remarkable beauty 
into her work and was acclaimed amongst the first rank 
of dancers and the leader of a company which she 
organised magnificently. Passionate artistry, chara¢ter- 
isation, and creative genius are to be found in her 
successful performances and this descriptive and 
beautifully illustrated volume will bring home to the 
reader the wondertul variety of colour and movement 
in dancing which she has achieved. 


Dare (Antony) Fashionable Brighton, 1820- 
1860. Country Life. 42s. od. net. 

Everyone knows the Story of George IV. and 
Brighthelmstone but although the brilliant period of 
the town’s history was over by about 1827 it was not 
till then that its substantial architeétural development 
began. Mr. Dale has taken Brighton very seriously and 
has produced a scholarly, annotated history of that 
development. It is safe to say that no future historian 
of Brighton will be able to dispense with Mr. Dale's 
detailed record, the value of which, as a description of 
nineteenth century architeéture and planning in one of 
the most popular places in the country, will inevitably 
increase as the years pass. It is doubtful if any other 
popular resort has had so full and authoritative an 
assessment made of its architeétural development and 
social life in the 19th century. 


Dowp (J. H.) and Spenver (B. E.) Serious 
Business. Illus. Country Life. 18s. od. net. 

\ glance at Mr. Dowd’s boys and girls might lead 

one to suppose this to be a book for children. That 
any child would love it is very certain, but, say the 
authors, “‘ we should be very sorry if anyone thought 
that this was a book for children.” This reviewer 
showed it to a mixed group of people, young and old, 
and found that age had nothing to do with its appeal. 
Old, middle-aged and young eyes all lit up with joyous- 
ness as the pages were turned and more and more of 
Dowd’s exquisite “ insight” piétures came to light. 
Thirty-two of his lovely water-colours are reproduced 
in six-colour offset and forty-eight in black and white. 
It is doubtful if natural, unselfconscious childhood has 
ever been portrayed with equal artistry and under- 
Standing. And he or she who does not delight in 


Brenda Spender’s accompanying essays must be a 
Strange person. The book has been printed four times 
and deserves to be reprinted—as it certainly will be— 
many more times, 
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Maunp (L. E. H.) Rear-Admiral. Assault from 
the Sea. Illus. and maps. Methuen. 25s. od. net 


This is the first comprehensive account of the 
“combined operations "’ in the West from 1943 to 
1945. The author traces the development of the many 
types of craft that were invented for landing purposes 
and the equipment used and eStablished in practice the 
faét that more men and equipment could be landed from 
the sea to the battle area more quickly than by bringing 
them by land routes. 

It was after the landing attack at Narvik that the 
Directorate of Combined Operations was formed at the 
\dmiralty at the time of Dunkirk. The story moves to 
Sicily and Italy and the Middle East and covers the 
dramatic years of 1942-43. 

MayrieL_p (Frank M.) The Department Store 
Story. Illus. New York, Fairchild Publica- 
tions. $5.00. 

The Department Store forms a fascinating Study 
of big American Business both hiStorically and in its 
present-day enormous ramifications. The text reads 
like a novel and, for those who possess a sense of 
finance and an interest in production of goods, it con- 
tains a wealth of ideas which can hardly be surpassed. 
Three parts of the work deal respeétively with Origin, 
Organization and Operations. Merchandise, Personnel 
and Publicity are perhaps the most telling seétions of the 
work. The author, when considering his answer to the 
question often put to him, “ Why bother to write a 
book about the Department Store ? ”’ replied,“* because 
the department Store is an influence in your life.”” He 
goes on to tell the reader how and why it has become a 
civie institution playing a large part in the progress of 
the town in which it is situated. 


Peacock (Thomas B.) Great Western Subir- 
ban Services. Diagrams. Peacock. 15s. od. 
net. 

\ full account of the services provided by the 

Gt. Western Railway in the London area by itself, over 

its own lines, over other companies’ lines or over lines 


partially owned by the G.W.R. 

Pero (Florence) American Quilts and Coverlets. 
\ history of a charming native art together 
with a manual of instruction for beginners. 
Illus., some in colour. Parrish. 15s. od. net. 

In the rush of post-war days there is but little time 

to devote to the ornate decoration of the bedcovers 
which in early times glorified the bedchamber of the 
\merican pioneer families. Miss Peto has produced a 
fine historical sketch of the development of this house- 
hold accessory from the early eighteenth to the middle of 
the nineteenth centuries. In the second half of her book 
she describes the methods of present-day construction 
and working which should prove useful to all who are 
interested in the art of quilt-making. 

Ramspen (E. H.) Twentieth Century Sculp- 
ture. Illus. Pleiades Books. 25s. od. net. 

Librarians will appreciate this work which should 

Strengthen the art seétion in a subjeét that has not been 

productive of authoritative books for some years. 

Sculpture is a more limited art than painting and tends 

to remain bound by the traditions of the past. Of the 

three main styles, the classical, the gothic and the 
baroque, the classical has predominated, and the author 


FRENCH BOOKS 
ANGLO-FRENCH LITERARY SERVICES 
72 CHARLOTTE STREET, LONDON, W.| 
THE LONDON CENTRE FOR ALL FRENCH BOOKS 


has, within certain limits, indicated the main trends of 

sculptural development in recent times. This handsome 

work is illustrated with sixty-three plates. 

ScHoFIELD (A. Norman) Local Government 
Eleétions. Folding plate. Shaw. 47s. 6d. net. 

This comprehensive survey of the Representation 
of the People A& of 1948, contains all that is needed to 
obtain a working knowledge of an A&@ affecting every 
adult. The Aé& introduces many alterations and inno- 
vations regarding county, county borough, borough, 
distri&t and parish council eleétions, the conduét of 
which is exhaustively dealt with in the work under 
discussion. The author has included ‘Tables of Statutes 
and past Cases and the value of the book is further en- 
hanced by the excellent index. 

STEEN (Margaret) Granada Window. Col. 
frontis. Falcon Press. 9s. 6d. net. 

It was the foreign scene that inspired Margaret 
Steen’s outstandingly successful novel Matador which 
was followed by The One-Eyed Moon and The Tavern. 
In her latest work she piétures the Spain in which she 
has chosen to live, giving a vivid outline of her personal 
impressions, and carefully passing over the discordant 
elements of politics, revolution and war; in short, of 
the controversial aspects of the country which has long 
been torn by dividing faétions. 


SuMMERSON (John) Georgian London. (Re- 
print 1948.) Frontis. Illus. Pleiades Books. 


21s. od. net. 

Here we have a Study of London as a pattern of 
bricks and mortar produced by the wealth, taste and 
industry of a great age. The title gives no idea of the 
variety and scope, the interest and entertainment of this 
lively and beautifully illustrated work which can be read 
with pleasure as well as profit by general readers even 
if the interest in architeéture or in London and the 
Georgian period is slight. 

TENENT (Rose) There’s Money in Dancing. 
Illus. Southern Editorial. 6s. od. net. 

\ useful handbook on the terpsichorean art for 
those who want to turn their abilities into financial 
channels, as well, no doubt, to find pleasure and also 
profit in dancing. Every style of the art and how to 
make a success of it is here expounded and well 
illustrated. 

Stmpson (W. Douglas) Castles from the Air. 
Illus. Country Life. 30s. od. net. 

Dr. W. Douglas Simpson, Librarian of Aberdeen 
University, carly developed a great interest in castles. 
His interest is that of the historian and archacologist and 
he has done much valuable work in reconstruétion and 
restoration. Many of his reconstruétional drawings are 
in themselves very charming and attraétive works of 
art. He has not been satisfied with his own drawings, 
however, in Castles from the Air but to his introduétion 
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and notes has added about 130 tine aerial photographs 
of castles in all parts of England and Wales. The photo- 
uraphs, which are large ones, for the book is a quarto, 
a¢tually occupy nine-tenths of the book and below cach 
a short descriptive note is given. The purpose of the 
work is to attempt for the first time a comprehensive 
survey of our most important and picturesque castles, 
from the air. But Dr. Simpson's excellent though brict 
introduction makes the work more than that, for in it 
he gives us in broad outline the general history and 
purpose of the castle. Even those who have been 
tamiliar with many of the castles from their carliest days 
will tind that the aerial views enable them to gain 
perspective from perspective, Too close proximity to 
a nobly planned building on a large scale gives a 
distorted impression of the layout and we should be 


vrateful for this work, which is not only a thing of 


beauty in itself, but enables us to reétify false impres 
sions gained from the ground and reveals the castles 
to us In a quite new aspect. 
JUVENILE 
Brapiey (Christine E.) On Oakapple Farm. 
Col. illus. Warne. 6s. od. net. 

Ihe adventures of Ann and Billy on Oak Apple 
Farm will entrance all youngsters who will never tire 
of reading and hearing of the amusing antics that take 
place among the animals on the farm. The coloured 
illustrations by Tessa Dancyger provide an added 
interest to the Stories and make the volume very attraétive. 


Reep (Maud D.) The New Girl at ‘* Fir Trees.” 
Illus. Carey Kingsgate Press. 5s. od. net. 

Pauline Sutclitle is suddenly compelled to leave 
the day school where she has been the uncrowned 
queen and go to another school, “ Fir Trees,”’ where 
she becomes a weekly boarder. She is not received 
with any enthusiasm and tive members of the Fourth 
Form band themselves into a secret society to upset 
Pauline’s authority as a prefect. There follows a Story 
packed with excitement which ends happily with 
Pauline gaining the contidence and friendship of all her 
school friends. It is a school Story that should have 
wide appeal. 


Rumsey (Adeline) The Other Children. 
Hammond. gs. 6d. net. 

\bout cight years ago a school was blown up and 
nearly every child and teacher was killed. The idea of 
the Story is taken from that tragedy, but the author is at 
pains to inform the reader that only the idea of the 
trawedy is faét and all the characters in this Story are 
invented. This is not the story of a shocking tragedy, 
but of the few who survived, and the intense drama 
created by an unnatural isolation that was thrust upon 
them. 

Junror First Aip Foreword by the 
Medical Adviser to the British Red Cross 
Society. Illus. 2s. 6d. net. Know The 
Game! The Laws of Association Football. 
Illus. 2s. od. net. Lawn Tennis. _ Illus. 
2s. od. net. Educational Produétions, Ltd. 

\ttraétive oblong booklets with coloured covers. 


NEW EDITION 
Sr. Joun (Christopher) Ed. Ellen Terry and 
Bernard Shaw, a Correspondence. _ Illus. 
Reinhardt & Evans. 18s. od. net. 


This work appeared first in the autumn ol 1931 
and ran into two editions. It has now been entirely 
reset and forms a handsome volume which will serve to 
revive the great interest originally taken in the letters 
which passed voluminously between two famous 
tivures, at the same time throwing a light on the 
theatrical world of the time when they were written. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


\CCOUNTANT’S JOURNAL, July-August, 1949.— 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLE. 
TIN, June, t949.—BRITISH BOOKS TO COME, 
June, 1949. BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIES 
(UNESCO), June, 1949.—DEICHMANBLADET, 
June-July, 1949.—ENQUIRY, Vol. 2, Nos. 1-2.— 
FREE TRADER, May-June, 1949.—GLAMORGAN 
COUNTY MAGAZINE, Vol. 1, No. 4, 1949.—THE 
LIBRARIAN, June-July, 1949.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT, July \ugust, 1949.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, June and July, 1949.— 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
BULLETIN, Nos. 69-70, 1949.—NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, April and May, 1949.—SEQUENCE, 
Summer, 1949.—STEEL NEWS, June and July, 1949. 
—WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, June, 1949. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eptror, 
THe Liprary Worwp.” 


17/4) luen't, 1949. 


Sir,—I have noted Mr. Holliday’s letter in 
your last issue and trust that the article on ‘* The 
Application of Television to Librariansip,” 
printed elsewhere in these pages, will be a 
satisfactory answer to so earnest an enquirer. 

| deprecate Mr. Holliday’s repeated as: ertion 
that he is an innocent person, especially in 
view of the meaning of the word “ innocent ” 
as given by the Concise Oxford Dictionary. 
Perhaps Mr. Holliday was ‘‘ innocent” con- 
cerning a certain incident to the lawn of 
Chancellor’s Hall during the Summer School 
of Librarianship at Birmingham in 1937, but, 
at least, it was funny to those in the know. 

However, | heartily agree that the applica- 
tion of a bulldozer to most library buildings is 
necessary, as well as the application of a 
withering blast to many of the accepted 
practices of library work, and that sounds like 
the Mr. Holliday | once knew talking when he 
would not have asked anything ‘in all 
innocence.” 

Yours faithfully, 

A. G. S. Enskr, 
Ye put y Director of 
Libraries and Museum. 


Central Library, 
Tottenham. 
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